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and through the bronchial tubes * (or bronchi) into the
thin-walled air sacs of the lungs. Trace the journey of
the air to the air sacs of the lungs in the diagrams on
page 94. Clinging close to the thin-walled air sacs are
capillaries. The oxygen in the lungs is separated from
the red blood corpuscles by the thin walls of the capil-
laries and the thin walls of the air sacs. If all the air sacs
in the lungs were spread out flat, they would cover about
1100 square feet. If all the capillaries in the lungs were
spread out flat, they would cover more than 800 square
feet. Thus there is a very large area for exchange of
oxygen and carbon dioxide.

Then where does the air go? The oxygen in the air
must reach the red blood corpuscles so that they may
carry it to all the body cells that need it. By passing
through the thin walls of the lung cells and through
the thin walls of the capillaries, the oxygen reaches the
red corpuscles. The oxygen is then held prisoner by the
haemoglobin in the red blood corpuscles until it is given
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